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CATECHISM, Sc. 


1 7 7 are the Rights of Man? 
The Rights of Man are either abſolute 


or relative. 


| Abſolute Rights are ſuch as belong to individuals 
in a ſtate of nature, and which may be called the na- 
tural liberty of mankind. This liberty conſiſts in the 
right inherent in man, as a free agent in a ſtate of 
nature, endowed with the faculty of diſtinguiſhing 
good from evil, and with a power of chooſing thoſe 
meaſures which he thinks moſt to his advantage, 


without any reſtraint or controul. | 
* Relative 


e 6:3 

Relative Rights are ſuch as belong to man in 
a ſtate of Society or Civil Government. 

When man enters into ſociety he makes a ſacrifice 
of part of his natural rights or liberty, for the valuable 
bleſſings reſulting from civil liberty. Since therefore 
the principal aim of ſociety, or civil liberty, is to pro- 
tect man in the enjoyment of thoſe abſolute rights 
which he polleſſes by the laws of nature, no individual, 
endowed with common ſenſe, and that gives a mo- 
ment's conſideration to the ſubject, would deſire to 
have the equal and uc ontrouled right or power of 
injuring his neighbour, and of acting as he pleaſed, 
when he would, by the ſame parity of reaſon, be 
himſelf expoſed to the like injury or action. Hence 
civil liberty ſecures to us no more than reſtraining 
the natural liberty, and checking the miſchiefs that 
one man might do to another, upon the ground 
of natural Tights; and when founded upon relative 
rights, it diffuſes the various enjoyments of life, and 
tends to the general advantage and happineſs of man- 
Fx "nap | | 
Hor is Civil Liberty maintained in a State? 

By 


„ 


By a conſtitution, or ſyſtem of laws, progreſſively 
framed on ſuch wiſe principles, that they never re- 


ſtrain the natural liberty of individuals, except in 
thoſe caſes wherein it may be neceſſary for the public 
good “. | 
What are the abſolute Rights of Engliſhmen, in 
a political ſenſe? 5 
Theſe rights are underſtood to be what is gene- 
rally called their liberties, having nature and reaſon 
as the baſis upon which they are erected; but when 
indulged beyond certain limit, theſe abſolute rights 
may tend to convulle the true ſpirit of liberty 


„ Paine has, in his Rights of Man, aſſerted with his uſual effrontery, that 
England has a bad Canſtitution; and by his cavilling definitions of the words 
Conſtitution and Government, he wiſhes to inſinuate that we have no Conflitution, 
that Britons have no freedom, and that the Government does not originate in 
the people ; but the force of his garbled plagiariſms from Locke, go only to 
prove what actually exiſts in France, that where there is no law there can be no 
* freedom,” or that any conſtitution is better than none at all. This champion 
of ſedition takes ſuch a deciſive tone upon matters of which he is ignorant, | 
that people ought to be guarded in receiving the impreſſions which give attivity 
to his wit, and impetuoſity to his ſtyle ; and that it is neceſſary to ſeparate 
his malice from his arguments, and laying to one fide his reaſoning, which is 
bad, there will remain nothing; ſince we may ſay, with Horace, that the whole 
of his work reſembles the dreams of a ſick perſon, which only ſees vain 
phantoms. | . 
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implanted in our conſtitution by the aids of civil 


government, and in the end be produttive of anarchy 
and confuſion, if not reſtrained within due boun- 
daries. | 

What are the Liberties of Engliſhmen ? 

Theſe liberties, which are ſo current in the mouths 
of Britons, while they are little underſtood by 
the lower orders of the people, may be reduced to 
three principal heads. 1ſt. The Right of peffonal 
Liberty. 2d. The Right of perſonal Security. | 
And 3d. The Right © or private Property. But in 
order that the principles upon which our liberties 
are founded may be underſtood, we ſhall endeavour 
to detail the outlines, with as much conciſeneſs and 
perſpicuity as the ſubject and limits of our under- 
taking will admit; and by thus concentrating into 
one point of view ſome leading hiſtorical facts, every 
Britiſh ſubject of common ſenſe may diſcover the 


fallacy and malignity of the poſitions attempted to be 
e labliſhed by Paine, in his Pamphlets, namely, that 
our Government does not originate in the people, 
that we have no liberty, and that the Britiſh Conſti- 
tution is an uſurped . and ought to be 

overturned 
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overturned by the people. Therefore, the beſt refu- 
tation of ſuch-unanſwerable abſurdities, is to reject the 


field of argument which obviouſly ariſes, and by 
adhering to plain ſolutions of the queſtions ſtated, 
with ſome occaſional ſtrictures upon the inflamma- 
tory pamphlets under review, we truſt that no ſo- 
 phiſtry of argument will be wanted to convey con- 
viction to the minds of True Britons. 

To return, then, to the anſwer naturally reſulting 
from the queſtion relative to our liberties, we will find, 
| by reſearches into the hiſtory of our country, that 
even in the days of Alfred the Great, (nine hundred 
years back) true liberty was well underſtood, and 
a mutual dependence ſubſiſted between the Crown . 
and the people. The people's rights were then 
maintained in the General Aſſembly of the Nation, 
called, in the Saxon language, Wittenagemont. 
By fimilar reſearches we likewiſe find, that the go- 
vernment was elective; but the inconveniency and 
ferment frequently occaſioned by this mode of go- 
vernment, in procels of time gave way to the Crown's 
becoming hereditary, a change more advantageous and 
more beneficial to poſterity than the former; and that 


for 


N 
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for ages, prior to the Revolution of 1688, the Crown 
was hereditary, and deſcended to the heir apparent of 
the deceaſed Monarch. But the right of election of our 
Kings would be ſtill inherent in the nation, were it to 
happen that the Royal Family and their heirs became 
extinct. 

For the good of poſterity, our anceſtors, at the Revo- 
hition, wiſely declared the firſt branch of the Legiſla- 


ture, which was alſo to exerciſe the executive power, 


to be, as formerly, hereditary in a ſingle perſon. 
This was, in fact, only confirming the decrees of their 
anceſtors, and which, from experience, they found ta 
the beſt for poſterity . | 

The great Charter of our Liberties, called Magna 
Charta, was the baſis of our preſent glorious Conſti- 
tution, which was obtained from King John, by the 


* Mr. Paine has declaimed much upon our anceſtors taking upon themſelves 


the power of binding poſterity for ever; but in this he has ſhewn himſelf to be as 
mach an empiric in the laws of England, as he is ignorant of the Conſtitution 
which be conſtantly traduces; and as his principles of ſubverſion and retrogra- 
dation may, in every inſtance, be ludicrouſly diſplayed, how would he or his 
abettors anfwer this ſimple queſtion.—Had our anceſtors the right of binding 
the preſent generation to ſubvert the Government and form a new Conſtitution ? 


Barons 


G 


Barons and the People united, ſword in hand v. This 
Charter, among many other privileges, ipulated 
advantageous conditions for the people, and gave their 
perſons and property that ſecurity which no mo- 
narchy enjoyed. It eſtabliſhed an equality of weights 
and meaſures throughout England. It gave the mer- 
chant liberty to enter and depart from the kingdom at 
pleaſure; exempted him from impoſts, formerly ex- 
acted arbitrarily, and at the pleaſure of the Crown. 
It protected the loweſt ſubject from arbitrary baniſh- 


ment or impriſonment, and ſecured his perſon or 


* The Engliſh hiſtory points out to us, that at all times the Nobles have 
been forward in vindicating the rights of the people, upon this principle, that 
a reciprocity of intereſts 1s eſſential to a free mixed government. But in the 
ancient government of France, we find the reverſe was the condu@ of the 
Nobleſſe,—Witneſs the wars with Louis IXth. when in a treaty, which termi- 
mated in a bloody civil war, called the war for the Public Good, the Nobles 
ſtipulated every article in their own favour, and left the people to be more 
oppreſſed and enſlaved than ever. This ſingle inſtance, contraſted with the 
conduct of the Engliſh Barons, in ſtipulating for the people in the Great Char- 
ter of our Liberties, muſt ever be an exiſting theme of gratitude in the hearts of 
every honeſt Briton. But Mr. Paine, and the French Jacobins, with a view of 
palliating all the atrocities committed in France, have been anxious to involve 
the people of this country in ſimilar horrors, thinking thereby to ſtigmatize the 
people with ingratitude to the independent Nobles, whoſe anceſtors ſhed 
their blood in the cauſe of freedom, and concurred in every circumſtance 
to aſſert thoſe rights, inherent to our Conſtitution, 


effects 
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able rights which we now happily enjoy. 
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effects from being moleſted, otherwiſe than by the 
judgment of his Peers, and according to the law of 
the land. | 

Magna Charta, in conjunRion with many ſalutary 
laws paſſed in the reign of Charles II. confirming 


the liberties of Engliſhmen, particularly the Habeas 


Corpus AA, and the Bill of Rights, paſſed in the reign 
of William and Mary, eſtabliſhed thoſe impreſcript- 
The Habeas Corpus ſhuts the door againſt all oppreſ- 
five meaſures, in impriſoning the ſubject. The Writ of 
Habeas iſſues from the Court of King's Bench, 
and extends to every county. It commands or re- 
quires, that the perſon who hath another in cuſtody, 
is to carry him before the judge, with the date of his 


| confinement, and the cauſe thereof, in order that he 


may be either diſcharged OE or ed 
according to law. | 

This Act fixed the different terms for 8 a 
priſoner before the judge, but in no caſe to exceed 
twenty days; and it contains ſundry other ſalutary 
regulations, for the perſonal ſecurity of the ſubject. 


The 


C28 


The Bill of Rights“ is an expreſs compact or con- 
vention between the King and the People, which, in 
the reign of William and Mary, paſſed into an Act 
of Parliament, entitled, ® An A declaring the Rights 
« and Liberties of the Subject, and ſettling the Suc- 
* ceſſion of the Crown.” In this act, a ſolemn oath 
is required by the King, and in which is declared, 
that to impoſe taxes without the conſent of parlia- 


ment, or to keep up a ſtanding army in time of 
peace, are contrary to law. The ſubjects, as well rich 


as poor, have thereby a _ of W the 
King, &c. 


* Tho' Mr. Paine, with an affectation of wit, blended with that malevolence 
peculiar to his character, calls this Bill, The Bill of Wrongs and Inſults, we deem 
it profanation to our Catechiſm to make any comments upon his abſurd aſſer- 
tions relative to this head. We, ſhall only in general obſerve, that Mr. 
Paine's books throughout contain ſuch unanſwerable abſurdities, and ſuch 
a low canting mode of expreſſion, that one is led to believe, with all his 
verſatility of genius, he would have made a better itinerant Preacher, than a 
democratic Legiſlator, —His puns and witticiſms are, like his mind, of the 
fouleſt caſt.— All the poſitions he attempts to eſtabliſh in his Rights of Man““ 
are as falſe, as that two and two make five ; and we have only to oppoſe facts 
recorded in the hiſtory of our country, and to make Truth our unerring guide, 
and there will be no difficulty in refuting his ridiculous aſſertions, and WY 
them (all, endo an of a viſion.” 
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This may be therefore called the third grand era 


in the hiſtory of our conſtitution, and which com- 
pleted the Liberties of Engliſh ſubjects. 


Is there any other State or Government in the 
world, where there exiſts ſuch Liberties, founded 
upon the principles of nature and reaſon, as thoſe 
eſtabliſhed in our Conſtitution by the above-men+ 
tioned Charter and AQs ? 

None that will bear the ſmalleſt compariſon. 

In Ruſſia, no ſubject can petition the throne, until 
two different petitions have been preſented to the 
miniſter of ſtate; and in caſe of perſevering, by pre- 
ſenting a third, and it is found grounded upon wrong 
principles, the petitioner ſubjects himſelf to incur the 
pains of death. | 
In the ancient Government of France, the right of 
petitioning was debarred—Taxation- was impoſed in 
he moſt arbitrary manner without the conſent of the 
| people, and the lower orders were particularly op- 
preſſed The judges were venal—Fines were levied, 
and the ſubjects impriſoned or exiled, even at the 


* of the monarch or his miniſter The 
| nobleſſe | 
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nobleſſe never aſſerted the rights of the people, but in 
general oppreſſed them—A ſtanding army ſupported 
deſpotiſm, in which the officers, before receiving their 
commiſſions, were obliged to produce qualifications 
as nobles—The ſubjects were reſtrained from leaving 
the kingdom—The liberty of the preſs was not 
known, neither was that glorious inſtitution of trial 
by jury—The criminal laws were often executed with 
injuſtice and ſeverity—The proceedings of the courts 
were more reſembling thoſe of an inquiſition, than 
courts of law and equity Evidence was ſworn in 
private, no witneſs permitted to be examined in de- 
fence of the party accuſed Judgment was pronoun- 
ced in ſecret, and the unhappy victim kept in dread- 
ful ſuſpence, until the moment his fate was an- 
nounced to him by the gaoler, when he was inſtantly 
dragged to tortures.— In ſhort, the extremes of luxury - 
and poverty, oppreſſion and wretchedneſs, pervaded 
twenty-four millions of ſubjects, in an extenſive king= 
| dom, full of reſources. 

Such then were the grievances in France, and 


which Mr. Paine and his abettors, with inſidious de- 
ſigns, bave induſtriouſly and vaguely compared in the 
Ca” lump 
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lump to thoſe exiſting in our happy conſtitution. The 
abſurdity of theſe compariſons, having no other foun- 
dation but bold aſſertion, with a view to miſlead the 


minds of Britiſh ſubjects, require no argument to re- 
fate them, as they — choak themſelves in the 


-  bitth. 


All the arguments adduced in the pamphlet oY 
liſhed by James Mackintoſh, Eſq; (in a ſtyle, it muſt be 
confeſſed, more diſpaſſionate than Mr. Paine) with re- 
ſpe to the incorrigibility of the ancient government of 
France, and the neceſſity of a total ſubverſion of princi- 
ples, only tend to diſplay a ſtriking contraſt in favour 

of the Britiſh government, which retains the inherent 
: principle of correcting itſelf of any exiſting grievances, : 

chat may have inſenſibly crept in amid the viciſſitudes 
of time, and fluctuation of circumſtances. 

Great, however, as the grievances were in France, 
prior to the revolution, they are ſcarce to be compared 
with thoſe that have and ſlill continue to exiſt in that 
unhappy country, ſince the above period. 


In a 


ſlate, where inſtead of one chief ruler there are a 
thouſand ty rants, each playing his part of villany, 
ſacrilege, and rapine, unde the maſk of liberty and 

| equality— 
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equality — Where murder and plunder are conſtituted 
freedom, and anarchy and confuſion eſtabliſhed as 
law—Where a once flouriſhing kingdom in arts and 
ſciences, is drenched in blood! Her commerce and 
induſtry, the parents of wealth, ſtagnated !—Her 
agriculture and manufactures checked Her treaſury 
drained of ſpecie, and a nominal paper, of no value, 
ſubſtituted in its ſtead !—And all the horrors of war, 
inſurrections, and famine, ſtaring her deluded people 
in the face! 
It will be naturally alked, Are theſe the models 
held up by incendiary writers for our imitation ?— 
Forbid it Heaven! Forbid it Nature! And may the 
ſanguinary decrees * of the regicide convention periſh, 
with the authors, by the hands of True Britons ! and 
thereby tranſmit to poſterity, in proper glowing co- 


* The Decree of Fraternization, of the 21ſt Nov. 1792, offering to ſuccour 
whatever nation- might think proper to ſhake off its allegiance, has ſomething 
in it ſo ſanguinary, that the depravity of human nature itſelf revolts at, and 
bluſhes to avow. It is now obvious, that it was obliquely aimed at the envied 
power, ſplendour, and happineſs of Great Britain. BYt vengeance is now 
ealled forth; and there is no doubt but Britens will repel the blow, puniſh the 
infamy and iniquity of the_ * NEG with Old England's thunder, 
their atrocious crimes, 


loves, 
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lours, the abhorrence with which we beheld their de- 


liberate murder of a good and juſt Monarch; and the 
indignation excited in our boſoms, at the rapacious 
thirſt to ſubvert, in one general ruin, all law, order, 
and ſubordination of our happy government, ſo as 
more eaſily to effectuate their malignant deſigns of 
rendering Great Britain tributary to a ſhort-lived Re- 
public, noted only for its crimes ; upon the ſpecious 
principle inculcated by their Jacobin Philoſophers, 
* that the ſmaller body muſt fall to the greater.“ 


How are the three fundamental Rights of perſonal 
Security, perſonal Liberty, and private Property, in- 
herent to the Britiſh Conſtitution, protected and 
maintained ? 

Theſe Rights are protected and maintained, 

1ſt. By the eſtabliſhed laws of the land, and the 
powers and privileges of parliament, in which the ſu- 
preme legiſlative power of the ſtate is veſted. 

2d. By the executive power being veſted alone in 
the King, and his prerogatives ſo minutely laid down 
and aſcertained, that they cannot be exceeded without 


danger. 


zd. By 
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3d. By the auxiliary right of every Engliſhman to 


apply to the courts of juſtice for redreſs of grievances. 
4th. By the right of petitioning the A or Par- 
liament, And 
sth. By the right of individuals having arms for 
their defence, ſuitable to their condition and rank in 


life. 


How are theſe Rights and Liberties to be preſerved 
inviolable ? ö 

By ſupporting our gloridus conſtitution with our 
blood and treaſure, ſo as to retain its priſtine vigour 
and energy when in danger of being ſubverted by the 
ambitious views of factious and deſigning men. 


Wherein conſiſts the ſuperior excellence of the 
Engliſh erg f over every other form, ancient 


or modern? 
In being a free monarchy, having the executive 


power veſted alone in a King, holding the ſupreme 
legiſlative power only in conjunction with the two 
Houſes of Parliament, and each of the branches 
mutually ue and reſtraining each other. The 


People 
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People area check upon the nobility, and the nobility 
a check upon the people, as being armed with a 
power of rejecting what the other has reſolved; while 
the King is veſted with a negative power. upon both 
branches, and which is the means of preſerving the exe- 
cutive powers veſted in Majeſty from encroachments ; 
and on the other hand, this power is kept within due 
bounds by the Houſe of Lords and Houſe of Com- 
mons. Thus, then, theſe three branches of the ſtate, 

; actuated by different ſprings. impel the machine to ac- 
| | tion, and preſerve ſuch nice equilibrium and harmony, 
that none of them ſeparately, however defective, can 
attempt, with effect, any meaſure repugnant to. the | 
conſtitution, or to the true _> and happineſs of 
the people. 

Although the King is one of the three conſtituent 
parts of the parliament in acts of legiſlation, yet in the 
executive part of government he is no more than a 
Magiſtrate, and the exiſting laws of the land bind him 
equally as the meaneſt ſubject; it is, therefore, upon 
every ſound principle of reaſon, that the perſon of his 
Majeſty is held ſacred and inviolable, as his miniſters 

| can 
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can at any time be impeached, for having adviſed 


wrong meaſures, 
Notwithſtanding the King's prerogative, of being | 
the ſource of all judicial power in the ſtate Of 


— — — — - 


pardoning offences and remitting puniſhments—OF | 
coining money, of levying troops, and equipping 
fleets—Of declaring war, and making peace; yet, 
upon a ſober review of all theſe prerogatives, we ſhall 
ſind him comparatively as dependent as any of our 
chief judges in the law, generals in our army, admirals 

in our navy, or digniſied clergy in the church; ſince 
he depends upon the will of the nation, or in other 
words, the will of the repreſentatives of the people, in 
granting him ſupplies“, it becomes the moſt powerful 
counterpoiſe to any encroachments on the people's 

fundamental rights and liberties. 

Thus a mixed Government, like ours, has ſuch pe- 
culiar and ſtriking advantages, that they muſt be ob- 
vious, upon the ſlighteſt conſideration, to the moſt ig- 

„No Money or Sublidy Bill have their origin in the 5 
the Lords cannot, in the firſt inſtance, interfere in them ; and when laid before 


them they muſt either ſimply accept or reject them, without making any 
amendments, g 
D 


norant; 
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norant; for having, as already mentioned, the execu- 
tive power placed in the hands of one perſon, tends 
effectually to cheriſh that liberty, which our anceſtors 
ſo wiſely meant ſhould ever devolve to us; at the 
ſame time, checking and reſtraining the pretenſions of 
ambitious individuals in the ſtate, who would always 
aim at uſurping a power or authority, under ſome 
ſhape or other, bearing a ſemblance to royalty ; and 
thereby preventing all thoſe tumults and factions, 
which, in all republics, have ever been the downfall 
of liberty. | 
Independent of all the advantages already recited, 
our Government enjoys a ſtriking one over every free 
Nate that has yet been eſtabliſhed, namely, its having 
at all times the power of correcting any abuſes that 
may have glided in, (more particularly the power of a 
periodical reformation at the death of a King) and 
that without running any riſk of ſubverting the Tabric. 
But in Republics, where equality is deemed the eſſence 
of government, the vain attempts to correct abuſes, and 


to reſtore equality, will be found impracticable; at 


leaſt it will cauſe the molt ſerious convulſions in the 
ſtate, and in a ſhort time overthrow the republic. — 
For 
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For as Monteſquion obſerves, © All the republics 
* which boaſt of the perpetuity and ſtability of their 
* Government, ought only to boaſt of the perpetuity 
* of their crimes and abuſes.“ Neither have they 
more liberty than Rome had, at the time of the De- 
cimvirs. But in ſuch a Government as England, 
where there is a body which examines it continually, 
and which examines itſelf even, its errors or abuſes 
can never continue long; and by the ſpirit of atten- 
tion which neceſſarily pervades all orders, that energy 
and ſtability of government is eee or eaſily 


reſtored. 


But it is not by oppoſing violent meaſures, and 
induſtriouſly endeavouring to corrupt the minds of 
the lower orders of the people, that a reform of any 
abuſes of government is to be accompliſhed It is not 
by the inſidious deſigns of wicked and ambitious in- 
dividuals to overthrow the whole fabric, that the 
object can be obtained; for a ſtate, labouring under 
real or imaginary abuſes, muſt be treated with mild 
operatives, like a convaleſcent body, requiring the 
foſtering hand of remedies congenial with its conſti- 
tution. The ſource of all abuſes, and the ſprings 

* : with 
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with which they are actuated, muſt be gently traced ; 


and the remedies to be applied, like alteratives to the 


human conſtitution, ought to be ſlow in their eſſect. 


What are the circumſtances peculiarly advanta- 
geous to the Engliſh Government, that contribute to 
its ſtability and duration? 

The circumſtances advantageous to the Engliſh 
Government, and, which will tranſmit our liberties 
unimpaired to poſterity, are ſo multifarious, that to 
anſwer the queſtion fully, would lead us into a train 
of ſpeculations, inconſiſtent with the limits of our 
plan. In general it is neceſſary to obſerve, that by a 
happy combination of circumſtances, the preſent form 
of government was formed upon principles the moſt 
natural, and the moſt congenial with the feelings and 
paſſions of mankind, united in ſociety ; becauſe the 
more we analyze the three branches of our mixed go- 
vernment, monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy, 
and by e and balancing the one with the 


other, the more natural beauties will preſent them- 


ſelves to our minds, as containing all the powers 
which every human ſociety would wiſh to eſtabliſh ; 


% 
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and which, in fact, all ſocieties, even in the early for- 
mation, have a natural tendency to adopt. 

Ours is not a form of government, reared up like a 
muſhroom, by the metaphyſical © Rights of Man,” 
declared and promulgated by men of no rights or 
principles! No; the E ICY OP reſulting from our 
fabric has ſtood the teſt of ages, and has progreſſively 
meliorated, and in every age gains accumulating 
ſtrength; and is therefore juſtly ſtyled the aggregate 
wiſdom of ages. . 

Is it poſſible for human reaſon to conceive, that 
a government founded upon the natural rights of 
man, and the general happineſs of the people, is to be 
formed inſtantaneouſly, and is to attain. perfection on 
the falſe principles of theoriſts, and the metaphyſical 
doctrines of reforming philoſophers? No; the re- 
verſe muſt be obvious to the common ſenſe of man- 
kind; for improvements in government are progreſ- 
fave, like the improvements in arts and ſciences; and 
ſuch a conſtitution as ours, that has been progreſſively 
improving, and that has ſtood the teſt of ages,-is more 
; likely to retain permanency and Rability, than either 
the exiſting one of America, or the diſcordant one of 


France, 
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France, that ſuffocates itſelf while the ſeeds are en- 


gendering. 

Let us for a moment turn our attention to the na- 
ture af all ſocieties of men, and we diſcover that thoſe 
men endowed with extraordinary corporal ſtrength, or 
vigour of intellects, or both united, will ever gain an 
aſcendancy over the reſt. Some power, therefore, 
muſt of neceſſity fall to be divided amongſt thoſe per- 
ſons, having ſuch aſcendancy over the minds of the 
other members of the community. This power, di- 
vided among a few, will at leaſt, from the ſame neceſ- 
fity that veſted them with it, unavoidably devolve on 
a ſingle perſon. 

If, therefore, the examples of hiſtory, point ont to 
us the effects of power, naturally and progreſſively 
ariſing in all ſocieties, we ſurely leſſen the evil of one 
perſon's having power, by wiſely admitting it, with 
proper reſtriftions and limitations ; thereby making 
the ſtate the birthright of the perſon veſted with li- 
mited power, and whom we call King, Sovereign, or 
ſupreme Magiſtrate, or the ſtill more endearing name 
of Father to his People; he muſt of neceſſity be as 
warmly attached to his kingdom or government, as 


any 


e 


any individual can be to his patrimonial eſtate; and 
muſt feel the ſame ſolicitude for the happineſs and 
proſperity of his people, as a father naturally feels for 
that of his children. | 

By conferring on the King, perſonal privileges, 
and granting him that allowance ſuitable to the 
dignity and ſplendor of ſo elevated a ſituation *, 
a ſet bounds to the evils reſulting from the jealouſy, 
ambition, and rivalſhip of individuals; and the 
marked diſtinction of rank and power, with which 


* Much clamour has been raiſed by ſeditious writers, on the prodigality of 
the nation allowing annually @ million to the King; and with a view of im- 
poſing on the ignorant, and diſpoſing them to be inimical to monarchy, theſe 
writers artfully paſs over, in ſilence, the reductions that are made from that ſum, 
and that it is not ſolely applied to the King's private uſe, or that of his family ; 
for it is notorious, that out of this annual allowance, many officers, of great 
truſt and dignity in the Rate, are paid; ſuch as the ſalaries of Judges and Fo- 
reign Miniſters, &c. independent of a number of penſions to the widows and 
orphans of deſerving officers, who have bled in their country's cauſe. And 
when we reflect, that it is the ſplendor of the nation that is reſlected in the perſon 
of Majeſty, and not the unmeaning pomp and pageantry of an individual, it ſurely 
 eught not to be regarded as extravagant, more particularly when we conſider the 
thouſand different channels in which it is circulated, a great part of which 
returns to the Treaſury, by the various taxes on conſumable articles; and 
brewers, butchers, bakers, ſnoemakers, taylors, &c. enjoy partial benefits from 
this gizculation. 


Majeſty 
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Majeſty is veſted, will be a more laſting and ſolid pro- 
tection to our rights and liberties, than could poſſibly 
be expected from the ambitious views and jarring in- 
tereſts of any ſet of men, aſſaming and uniting the 
executive and legiſlative powers of a ſtate. 

Like the Sun's dazzling luſtre, Majeſty is placed in 
the centre, attracting with its powers, and animating 
with its beams, ſurrounding objects; and if we can- 
not prevent the effect of its rays on different objects, 
we can always leſſen its influence of action. Thoſe 
objects, therefore, that are fiear the blaze of a throne, 
muſt, from the nature of their ſituations, be peculi. 
arly diſtinguiſhed, and ſtand in conſpicuous points 
of view. In purſuing the metaphor, they may be 
compared to planets of different magnitudes, moving 
in various orbits, diffuſing their acquired luſtres to 


ſurrounding bodies, and animating and cheering, by 


their benign influence, the obicureſt and remoteſt 


object. 


To bring the queſtion to a concluſion, we have 
only to make this remark; that ſo long as the King of 
England continues to fulfil his engagements to the 


nation, and reſpects thoſe laws which form the com- 


pact 
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pat between him and the people, ſo long will he con- 
tinue to enjoy that hereditary ſecurity and ſtability 


peculiar to our government “. 


What 1s the chief end of the Britiſh Conſtitution ? 
It is the freedom and happineſs of the people, which. 


is maintained by that wiſe form of mixed government 
tranſmitted to us by our anceſtors, whereby we enjoy 
all the advantages, but none of the defects, ſeparately 
inherent to monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy, each 
branch operating upon the other for the good of the 
whole; and checking any abuſes, or remedying any 
grievances, that may from time to time creep in upon 
either ſtate, 

The Britiſh Conſtitution has ariſen from ſociety to 
- 2 ſtate of maturity, hitherto unexampled. The fabric 
has been erected by the progreſſive wiſdom of ages 
its foundation laid by the will of the people, and the 


* There is not a ſingle act in the preſent King's reign, that encroaches on 
public liberty; but, on the contrary, this bleſſing has been more univerſally. 
diffuſed than at any other period: although ſcditious writers would aſſert, 
that greater encroachments have been made on public liberty; than in the 


reign of Henry the Scvench and Eighth. | | 
E true 
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true rights of man; and thoſe diſtinctions of rank 


neceſſarily acquieſced to by the people, are as the pil- 
lars upon which the ſtructure reſts, giving ſtrength, 
ſtability, and ſecurity to the whole. 

Our form of government, while it excites the envy 
and admiration of ſurrounding nations, we are apt 
ourſelves to feel its enjoyments with leſs ſenſibility 
than foreigners: like the ſailor, who, in the conſtant 
habits of beholding the wonderful ſtructure of that 
| floating bulwark which he inhabits, never experiences 
the ſtriking effect of the external conſtruction, or in- 
ternal regulations, impelling the body to action: or 
like the manufacturer or mechanic, who having always 
before his eyes a beautiful piece of machinery, con- 
ſtructed on ſimple and natural principles, and moving 
with harmony and order, continues for ever to view it 


with indifference. 


Illiterate perſons, therefore, can have but a very im- 
perfect idea of the fabric of aconſtitution like ours, which 
has been founded on the wiſeſt principles of political 
ſcience, and as ſuch is likely to endure for ages ; and, 
it is to be hoped, will, in ſpite of all the diabolical de- 
ſigns of furious democrats, continue to ſtand diſplayed 

to 
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to the view of the world, as the moſt beautiful ſtruc- 


ture for imitation ever reared by human wiſdom. 


Is a diſtinction of rank and honour neceſſary in a 
free government? | 

Yes; it is comparatively the ſame in ſtates as it is in 
ſubordinate ſtations in life, ſuch as colleges, academies, 
ſchools, &c. For, in conferring honours on thoſe 
perſons diſtinguiſhed for their eminent ſervices or ta- 


lents, we excite in the boſom of others a laudable am- 
bition and generous emulation, which gives ſpring to 
action, and diffuſes life and vigour amongſt all orders 
of a well governed ſtate, 

Under a deſpotic government, as well as in a re- 
publican form, the ambition and emulation of indi- 
| viduals may be attended with danger, as excceding 
the bounds of power to reſtrain it, Witneſs the un- 
limited ambition of Pompey and Cæſar, who trampled 
on the liberties of the Roman Commonwealth—Wit- 
nels the living examples before us of the French Re- 
public, which muſt, in a very ſhort period, totally 
diſſolve that liberty and equality aimed at, or at leaſt 
convert it into the tyranny of a few leaders, and a 

E 2 worſe 
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worſe ſtate of lavery for the people, than that from 


which they have recently emerged; or to which it wag 
poſſible for them to be ſubject, under the moſt deſ- 
potic monarchy. 

Although Mr. Paine, with his ſanguinary ſcythe, 
would wiſh to mow down all diſtinctions of rank and 
titles, and thereby reduce civil ſociety to the primitive 
level of hunters and ſhepherds; yet he has not at the 
ſame time inſinuated, that his beloved woods and plains 
of America are ſufficiently ſtocked with wild beaſts 
and flocks, for the ſubſiſtence of twenty-four millions 
of hunters and ſhepherds ; ſince, of the two evils, it 

would certainly be the leaſt for the French to hunt for 
food in America, than remain on their native ſoil, a 
prey to each other, the ſtrong aſſaſſinating the weak, ta 
ſatisfy the famiſhing cravings of nature, and, from the 
neceſlity of their ſituation, becoming cannibals or 
antropophagiſts. | 


Why is hereditary ſucceſſion to the Crown of Eng- 

land preferable to elective? 
Becauſe it prevents thoſe inteſtine commotions and * 
periodical ſcenes of bloodſhed incident to the elective 
Pars monarqhics 
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monarchies. The hiſtory of ancient Imperial Rome, 
and a view of the modern elective empires of Poland 
and Germany, evince the dreadful conſequences at- 
| tending ſuch elective ſucceſſion ; and, unleſs we were 
to ſuppoſe the individuals who compole a ſtate to be 
immaculate, hereditary ſucceſſion muſt ever be more 
deſirable than elective; and though Mr. Paine laviſhes, 
in his uſual tone, abſurd inveſtives againſt hereditary 
ſucceſſion in every poſſible ſhape, yet the inſidious 
drift of them is obvious, and an enlightened nation is 
not to be impoſed upon with his flimſy and inflamma- 
tory arguments in ſupport of his favorite levelling 
ſyſtem. While we revere the wiſdom of our anceſ- 
tors, as the founders of hereditary ſucceſſion, which, 
for the benefit and happineſs of the nation, has 
. endured ſo many ages, we truſt it will continue to be 
tranſmitted, uncontaminated, to the Royal heirs of 
England, fo long, and upon ſimilar principles of 
right, as the inheritance of landed property deſcends 
to the ſubjects entitled by law, 


What would be the conſequences of reducing 
to practice the wild theories of levellers, relative to the 
Rights of Man, and liberty founded upon equality? 

It 
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It is incompatible with every idea that our reaſon 
and ſenſes can form of civil ſociety, that all privi- 
leges ſhould be equal and reciprocal; ſince, in the 
natural relation of things, men differ as much from 
each other in ſtrength, agility of body, and in the 
intellectual powers of the mind, as they do in phy ſiog- 
nomy. And as Nature herſelf produces theſe inequa- 
lities, independent of the artificial ones that Jil in the 
progrels of ſociety, it would be attended with the moſt 


pernicious effects, to diſtort them in practice to the 
principles of equality. And the eaſieſt methods of 


refuting theſe futile doctrines of levellers, is by ſtating 


a few queries, the ſolutions of which are {elf evident. 
Would it tend to the happineſs of mankind, that 
parent and child ſhould be equal, and that a ſon 
ſhould uſurp equal authority over his father? That 
the ſervant ſhould, in his turn, become maſter? That 
ſchool-boys ſhould become teachers, and hangmen 


become judges! Muſt not men be either independent 


of each other, in the great link of ſociety, or would 
they not be reduced to the ſame level of gentlemen, 
or all labourers? In either caſe, could arts, ſciences, 

and 
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and manufactures flouriſh, or even exiſt, when the 
natural ſtimulus, and artificial powers of man were 
ſuppreſled? | 

Is it natural to ſuppoſe, upon the equalizing prin- 
ciples, that every man is compounded of ſuch matter, 
as to unite in himſelf all the oppoſite qualities and 
powers of folly and wildom, cowardice and valour, 
vice and virtue, humanity and cruelty; and that 
theſe ſhould be the ſtandard of equality, united and 
concentrated in each individual ? 

Such, then, are the chimerical objects, which falſe | 
philoſophy and wild theoriſts endeavour to eſtabliſh, 
and the attainment of which, from the diſtortion of 
nature; would not only be ſubverſive of all order and 
ſubordination, but would alſo tend to ſubvert every 
principle of morals, honour, and virtue ; and beſides, 
not poſlible to be acquired, without wading — | 
legs of blood. 

To carry this ſubject more immediately home to 
the ſenſes and feelings of every man, let us ſuppoſe, 
that in one of his Majeſty's ſhips, where the will of 
one man, which protects the whole by the rules and 
regulations laid down by the community at large, and 

where 


M 
| 


— 


| 


„ 


where diſcipline is the ſoul that impels the body ta 


action, the fame as law is the ſoul of the late ;—and 


that this diſcipline or law is deſtroyed by equalizing * 
principles, for want of due ſubordination, it muſt be 
obvious that the machine becomes as it were a lifeleſs 
body. Every perſon converſant in the practical 
knowledge of a nautical life, knows that a ſhip man- 

ned wholly and equally with able-bodied ſeamen, in- | 


Read of the more deſirable diſtribution of the other 


claſſes of ordinary and landmen, would not be fo well 


adapted for the different functions neceſſary for the 


government of the floating rampart. —An able ſeaman 


would think himſelf degraded to become a ſwabber of 


decks, a fideſman, or an afterguard, which are al- 
ways ſelected from the other claſſes : the powers of 
action would ceaſe the moment there is an end to 


emulation, and general ruin would enſue. The-ſame 


| parity of reaſon holds in every other order of the 


Nate; and fimilar cauſes will produce ſimilar effects. 

Since, by the ſlighteſt conſideration to our great ma- 

nufacturing towns, we find that the ſubordination of 

the various claſſes of men to each other, is what, in ſo 

great a degree, promotes that wonderful barmony and 
| . | execution, 


* 
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execution in every branch, and tends to the increaſe , 
of the wealth, of individuals, and the proſperity and | 


and happineſs of the nation. 


What 1s the cauſe that a Republican Form of Go- 
vernment ſooner periſhes than any other? 

Becauſe the misfortunes and ſucceſſes that alter- 
nately happen, make the people loſe their liberty. 
The ambitious General, or corrupted citizen, would © 
head ſeditious parties, to hinder the ſuffrages at elec- 
tions. The authority of the people would become 
chimerical. Anarchy and confuſion would at length 
prevail; and popular tumults would be changed into 
the horrors of civil war, as was the caſe with Rome, 
and which, we may venture to ſay, without any pro- 
phetic gift, mult ſoon be the fate of France. 

The jealouſy and ambition of the chiefs in a Re- 
public, may cauſe more effuſion of the peoples blood 
in one month's civil war, than could poſhbly happen 
in ſeveral years foreign war. Witneſs the horrors and 
cruelties of civil war, under the republican chiefs of 
Rome, Marius and Syllz, Pompey and Cæſar. May 
we not, therefore, on reaſonable conjecture, ſuppoſe 


that, if the Coloſſal Republic of France is ever eſta- 
F bliſhed, 


. 7 ee en 
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bliſhed, that Tom Paine, before “ making his exit 


« with a bare bodkin,“ will, one day, wield his ſword, 
in ſupport of ſedition, againſt the daggers of Marat 


and Roberſpierre and that murders, conſpiracies, and 
aſſaſſinations, will univerſally take place, and, for 


a time, renew the Gothic ages, and render the once 


| flouriſhing kingdom of France a dreary waſte. 


Had the Roman Republic been limited to a few 
ſtates in Italy, it might, in all probability, endured 


much longer. The Senate, by having the conduct of 


the Generals immediately under view, might have 
prevented any meaſures operating againſt the State. 
But when armies paſſed the Alps, and croiled ſeas, 
the ſoldiers gradually loſt the ſpirit of citizens; and the 


Generals, who diſpoſed of armies and countries, fecling 


their power and influence, would no longer pay atten- 


tion, at a diſtance, to the orders of the Senate, the ſol- 
diers, therefore, would acknowledge no power but 
that of their General's, upon whom they would natu- 
rally reſt all their hopes—They would no longer feel 


- themſelves the attached ſoldiers to the Republic; but 


devote themſelves to their Generals, under whom 
they were accuſtomed to conquer and to plunder. 


The 


- 
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The ſame cauſes which contributed to the downfal 


of the Roman Republic, are now applicable to the 
French; but the accumulation of crimes which mark 
the career of the latter, and the vain attempt to eſta. 
bliſh democracy over the face of Europe, mult acce- 
lerate its overthrow, and which, for the good of man- 
kind, is molt devoutly to be wiſhed. It is not, in the 
natural relation of things, poſſible, that ſuch an ex- 
tenſive kingdom as France, can be long governed 
under a Republican Form! A people, ſuddenly 
ſhifting from one extreme to -another—Led on by 
ruffian chiefs to commit the moſt outrageous barbari- 
ties, will, in the preſent poſture of affairs, continue to 
change and ſubject themſelves to new leaders, who 
will, in their turn, act their parts of murdererers and 
allaſſins, holding up the red cap of liberty as the 
bloody ſymbol to palliate all the horrors committed 
and, when it is too late, the deluded people will find 
that the authority of all. with which they have been 
amuſed, is in reality no more than the uſurped autho- 
rity of a few needy and unprincipled men, who divide 
the wealth of the republic among themlelves, and act 


as ſo many hundred tyrants in the ſtate, 
ES From 
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From the ſtyle in which Meſſ. Paine, Mackintoſh, 
and the other advocates for the French Revolution 
have extolled republican forms of government, we are 
upon a flight conſideration led to believe, that liberty 
no where exiſts but in France and America; but, on 
mature deliberation, the arguments adduced by them, 
will appearto be the wild ſpeculations of a day: as, from 
the principles ſo hoſtile to rational freedom in theſe forms 
of government, (particularly that of France) we may 


hazard to ſay, from what has already happened in the 


world, and without arrogating any pretenſions to pro- 
phetic powers, that the licentious freedom inherent in 
theſe republican forms of government, contains the 
ſeeds of its own deſtruction. | 
The leaders of the French Republic have, in order 
to maintain uſurped power, waded through a ſuccel- 
- ſion of crimes :—They have had it in contemplation 
only (and do not bluſh to avow it) to erect freedom 
and equality on the baſis of vice, and on the ruins of 
religion and morals; thereby exciting in the minds of 
all rational men an abhorrence of their ſyſtem, and 


convincing them that the republican legiſlators of 


France, underſtand neither the genuine principles of 
x. liberty, 


E 


liberty, nor retain a veſtige of ſuch morals or prin- 
ciples as are connected with civil government. | 
In ſhort, the French Revolution, taking a review of 
all its leading features, ſeparately or collectively, fils 
the mind with horror and diſguſt—With horror, at the 
ſanguinary decrees of the convention, and the murder 
of an innocent monarch ;—and with diſguſt, at their 
vain efforts to excite other nations to ſimilar crimes, 
and to eftabliſh ſimilar ſcenes of anarchy in every 


exiſting government. - 

On a due conſideration of the wealth, happineſs, 
and proſperity that the Britiſh nation has for a ſeries 
of years enjoyed ; can the clamours raiſed for a poli- 
tical reform be maintained on the principles of ſound 
reaſon ? 

If the firſt branch of this queſtion is admitted by 
temperate advocates for political reform, the latter part 
carries its anſwer in the negative. But with regard to 
the intemperate and violent advocates for reform, who 
make that a pretext to cover their inſidious defigns at 
this juncture, we may add, for the information of the 


lower orders, that the ſpecious pleas and epithets of 
equal 
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equal repreſentation, rotten boroughs, influence of the 
crown, &c. which eternally reſound at theſe tavern 
clubs, diſtinguiſhed by the plauſible names of conſti- 
tutional ſocieties, friends of the people, &c. are in 
fact ſo many engines made ule of to clog the wheels of 
government, and are ſubſervient to the real motives by 
which the reſtleſs and ambitious views of the members 
of thoſe clubs are actuated. Thus we ſee men in the 
compound characters of members of parliament and 
members of different clubs of the foregoing deſcrip- 
tion, ſtrangely perverfcuy their talents by acts of the 


greateſt inconſiſtency *; and who ſeem to forget, that 
| conſiſtency 


_  ® In the beginning of the Seſſion, Mr. Fox loſt ground by acts of the moſt 
glaring inconſiſtency. He one day, in the ſtrongeſt terms, reprobated the various 
Aſſociations in the kingdom for protecting liberty and property, as deeming 
them illegal, and repreſented the expediency of our Miniſtry ſending an Am- 
baador to the National Convention, and in direct terms approved of the prin- 
ciples of the French Republic, and that flame of licentious liberty which per- 
vades all orders in that country: But mark his inconſiſtency next day, when 
he repairs to the Hanover Square Aſſociation, and there, in glowing colours, 
proleſſed his attachment to the King and Conſtitution, and indirect iy con- 
tradicted what he had delivered on the ſubject the preceding day in the Houſe 
ot Commons, and, to crown the whole, ſigned the Re ſolu ions of the Aſſocia- 
ion. In a debate in a former Seſſion, wherein the name of Paine occurred, 
Mr. Fox did not heſitate to ſay, that bis book, the * Rights of Man,” was a 
Libel on the Conflitution of England; though his Hon. Friend Mr. Grey, in 


bis ipeech the 1gth of Dec. laſt, on the motion for addreſling the Throne on 
| X his 
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conſiſtency of conduct in political meaſures, like ho- 


neſty in the eommon tranlaQions of life, is ever the 
belt policy. 

Although England returns no more than 513 Re- 
preſcntatives, and Scotland only 45, yet if it is ad- 
mitted that the 588 members are more adequate for 
carrying on the buſineſs of national legiſlation, than 
any greater given number of 1009 or upwards, the 
plea of unequal repreſentalion is done away; more 
particularly when we conſider, that each member, 
choſen for a particular county city, or borough, ſerves 
equally in parliament every diſtrict in the realm.— 
Have not Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan the intereſt of 
the people of the Orkneys and Shetland, as well as 
the whole body of Scotland, as much at heart, in all 
parliamentary meaſures, -as they may have that of 
their conſtituents either in Weſtminſter or Stafford? 
Has not Mr. Erſkine the intereſt of Mancheſter, Bir- 


his Majeſty's gracious Speech, reprobated in ſevere terms the meaſures that Mi- 
niſtry had adopted, for ſuppfeſſing Paine's libcilous pamphlets ; and did not 
ſcruple to ſay, that he agreed with him in the general principles. But when 
we hear ſuch do&rines eſpouſed and defended by Mr. Grey and Mr. Erſkine, 
we begin either to doubt the exiſtence of thoſe abilities we have often admired, 
or regret that their talents ſhould be ſo obviouſly pervertcd, as for ever to be a 
blot on the eſcutcheon of their integrity. 


mingham, 


N 
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mingham, and other manufacturing towns as much at 
heart, as he has that of Portſmouth, which he actually 
repreſents? And though theſe manufacturing towns, 
as well as many others in England and Scotland, 
| have no natural repreſentatives in parliament, is it 
from thence to be inferred, that their intereſts would 
be neglected in the Houſe of Commons? No; there 


is not a member in that houſe, but would exert his 


abilities to tranſact any parliamentary buſineſs they 
might require or ſtand in need of. Can theſe wile | 


reformers pretend to ſav,,that the end of any repre- 
; ſentative's coming into parliament, is ſolely to attend 
to local intereſts, when he is ſuppoſed to have the in- 
tereſt of the nation at large at heart? If there are ſuch, 
they are not worthy of the truſt repoſed in them by 


+ hats conſtituents. If the charge of corruption 


among repreſentatives, as well as the electors, is well 
founded, why increaſe the evil by theſe plans of re- 
form? But the drifts, however, of the ſtrenuous re- 


formers of the preſent day are now too obvious to 


impoſe longer on the good ſenſe of this nation. The 
popular object of reform with the triumvirate leaders 
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is but a mere pretext, a ſecondary conſideration, while 
they artfully 'diſguiſe the real principles of ill timed 
ambition, and the lurking ſeeds by which all their 
proceedings are actuated! If, therefore, the object of 
reform is ever to be in any manner effected, it mult 
be by ſober and temperate meaſures, and, at a time, 
when the nation and parliament are ſo circumſtanced, 
as to be able to give it the moſt cool and deliberate 
conſideration. 

At a juncture like the preſent, when various opi- 
nions are afloat, which have been propagated with the 
utmoſt art and aſſiduity, tending to kindle, in the 
minds of the lower claſſes of ſociety, a ſpirit of diſaf- 
fection and diſcontent. At a time too, when the na- 
tion is engaged in a war of defence, provoked by open 
acts of violence, and the audacious and perfidious 
commencement of hoſtilities on the part of France; 
and which, for the protection of our rights and liber= 
ties, renders a general concurrence of the meaſures of 
the executive power ſo neceſſary. At ſuch a period, 
and under ſuch circumſtances, every Britiſh heart, 
glowing with a love for his country, and ſenſible of the | 
tranſcendant bleſſings of our glorious Conſtitution, 

G ought 
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ought to hold, in the moſt ſovereign contempt, the 
ſeditious zeal of reforming clubs, in various parts of 
the kingdom, whoſe ſpecious ſchemes of making the 
lower orders diſſatisfied with their condition, are ſub- 

ſervient to the latent motives of reſtleſs ambition, ran- 
corous difappointment, and factious intereſts, by which 

the leaders of parliamentary reform are at this criſis 

actuated. | 

Notwithſtanding, of all the engines and ſpecious 

pretexts deviſed by art and human ingenuity, in op- 

poſition to the meaſures of Government, and which 

are influenced more by paſſion than principle, with a 

view to check the energy of miniſtry, it is to be hoped 

and truſted, for the happineſs of mankind in general, 

and the proſperity of Great Britain in particular, that 

the molt vigorous efforts, and the greateſt unani- 

mity will ſtill prevail in the proſecution of a juſt 
and unavoidable war, into which we have been 

forced, in vindicating our national honour, and in 

defending our glorious conſtitution: A Conſtitution, 

« take it all and all, the world will never ſee its like 
again; which has been reared on a firm baſis, by 


the aggregate wiſdom of ages, and ſtands diſplayed to 


view 
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view, the envy and admiration of ſurrounding nations; 
"and we truſt, as far as any mortal fabric can, it will be 
immortal, We ſhall, therefore, cloſe the ſubject, 
with the expiring wiſh of the famous father Paul to 


his country Efto perpetua!“ 


FINIS. 
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